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THE  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  SYSTEM 

*Edward  F.  Dougherty,  LL.  B. 


HE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  which  became  a  law  on 
July  17,  1916,  was  enacted  "To  provide  capital  for 
agricultural  development,  to  create  a  standard  form 
of  investment  based  upon  farm  mortgage,  to  equalize 
rates  of  interest  upon  farm  loans,  to  furnish  a  market 
for  United  States  bonds,  to  create  Government  de- 
positaries and  financial  agents  for  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and,  at  the  date  of  this 
article,  January  6,  1919,  the  extent  of  the  accomplishment  of 
these  enumerated  purposes  is  astonishing  and  gratifying.  The 
critics  of  the  Act  have  been  silenced,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  criticism  was  constructive  and  beneficial,  and  those  under 
whose  tireless  efforts  the  Act  has  been  made  a  success,  have 
just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  achievement. 

The  machinery  for  the  application  of  the  Act  is  operating 
effectively  now  and  consists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  at 
Washington,  being  a  board  of  five  members,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  chairman;  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks 
located  in  twelve  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  easily 
accessible  to  the  districts  which  they  serve ;  several  Joint  Stock 
Land  Banks ;  and  several  thousand  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions through  which  applications  for  farm  loans  are  received  by 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.    In  so  far  as  the  practical  operation  of 
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the  system  is  concerned  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  is  relatively- 
incidental,  since  it  does  not  share  the  co-operative  features  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank.  It  is  the  Board  in  Washington  having 
supervision  over  the  entire  system,  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
through  which  loans  are  made  and  bonds  sold,  and  the  volun- 
tarily associated  and  incorporated  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions that  constitute  the  real  back  bone  of  the  system. 

The  Government  provided  the  initial  capital  stock  of  $750,- 
000  for  each  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  except  that  a  small  part 
of  it  was  taken  by  private  subscription.  This  stock  is  to  be 
retired  gradually  until  none  but  borrowers  shall  be  stockholders. 
These  borrowers  must  be  farmers  operating  the  land  tendered 
as  security  for  the  loan,  so  eventually  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  farmer  borrowers,  and  all  profits,  aside 
from  a  small  percentage  set  apart  for  surplus,  will  be  distributed 
to  borrowers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  loans,  since 
each  borrower  is  required  to  subscribe  for  an  amount  of  stock  in 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  through  his  Loan  Association  which 
shall  equal  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his  loan.  Under  this 
plan  the  farmer  gets  his  money  at  actual  cost;  he  avoids  com- 
missions; has  his  title  examined  free  of  charge;  and  under  the 
amortization  plan  he  is  given  more  than  thirty  years  to  repay 
the  loan  from  the  earnings  of  his  farm,  or  he  has  the  option  of 
paying  off  his  loan  after  ^ve  years  and  obtaining  a  new  one  if 
the  prevailing  interest  rate  becomes  lower.  No  other  plan  can 
guarantee  the  interest  rate  for  such  period  and  yet  give  the 
benefit  of  a  decreased  rate. 

"The  mortgage  that  never  comes  due"  has  been  the  sur- 
prisingly true  slogan  under  which  thousands  of  farm  owners 
or  prospective  farm  owners  have  grouped  themselves  into  Loan 
Associations  of  not  less  than  the  required  ten  members  to  each 
association,  obtained  loans  of  various  amounts  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  $100  to  the  maximum  of  $10,000  by  giving  se- 
curity double  the  amount  of  the  loans,  and  they  have  discovered 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  comply  with  the  condition  that  each 
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association  must  apply  for  at  least  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$20,000.  They  have  found,  too,  that  complete  forms  and  in- 
structions are  available  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  their 
district,  which  enable  them  to  organize  and  obtain  their  money 
with  surprising  speed,  and  that  the  pleasant  co-operative  feat- 
ures of  the  system  which  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  their 
associations,  do  not  deserve  the  opprobrious  appellation  "red 
tape. ' '  Credit  for  the  growth  in  number  and  in  size  of  these  as- 
sociations is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  activities  of  public- 
spirited  business  men,  bankers  and  professional  men,  who  have 
not  been  slow  to  realize  the  benefits  which  must  necessarily 
come  to  all  in  those  agricultural  communities  which  avail  them- 
selves of  the  increased  prosperity  derived  from  the  new  system. 
The  truth  of  the  slogan  is  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  the 
amortization  plan  of  repayment  of  loans,  which  shows  that  a 
five  per  cent  loan  may  be  paid  in  full,  both  principal  and  in- 
terest, in  thirty-six  years  by  the  annual  payment  of  six  per  cent 
of  the  face  of  the  loan,  and  that  a  five  and  one-half  per  cent 
loan  may  be  paid  in  full  in  like  manner  in  thirty-four  and  one- 
half  years  by  the  annual  payment  of  six  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  face  of  the  loan ;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  a  loan  may  be 
repaid  during  the  term  of  the  mortgage  by  an  annual  payment  of 
one  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  rate. 

The  result  of  the  activity  under  the  Act  is  that  nearly  four 
thousand  farm  loan  associations  have  been  organized  which 
cover  the  entire  United  States ;  more  than  $150,000,000  has  been 
loaned  to  more  than  sixty-four  thousand  individual  borrowers, 
and  the  capital  of  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  has  grown 
from  the  initial  capital  of  $9,000,000  to  approximately  $16,500,- 
000.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha  alone  has  loaned 
more  than  $17,000,000  in  its  four  states  of  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  The  total  sum  borrowed  has 
been  devoted  to  agricultural  development,  in  improving  the 
farms  mortgaged,  in  providing  equipment  for  the  farms, 
in  providing  new   buildings    on   the    farms,    in    relieving   the 
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owners  of  the  farms  by  liquidating  existing  mortgages  or 
other  debts,  and  in  providing  capital  for  the  purchase  of 
farms;  all  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Act.  So  when  it  is  considered  that  the  system  is  still  in 
its  infancy  these  facts  may,  indeed,  form  a  sound  basis  for  pre- 
dicting that  the  future  will  find  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System 
alone  in  the  rural  credits  system  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
volume  of  business  done  thus  far  exceeds  that  done  by  any  other 
single  agency.  The  first  named  purpose  of  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  is  an  established  fact. 

The  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  is :  Whence 
comes  the  money  required  to  make  these  loans  when  the  capital 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  is  so  much  less  than  the  amount  of 
loans?  The  answer  is  found  in  considering  the  second  named 
purpose  of  the  Act:  "to  create  a  standard  form  of  investment 
based  upon  farm  mortgage,' '  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that 
we  see  the  real  beauty  of  the  system  which  places  the  farmer 
who  desires  to  borrow  in  the  same  advantageous  position  as  that 
occupied  by  those  in  other  industries  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  finance  their  needs  through  bonds,  which  wTere  sold  in 
convenient  denominations  to  investors.  In  the  past  we  have 
seen  the  farmer  financing  himself  as  best  he  could  on  his  individ- 
ual mortgage  for  five  years,  instead  of  being  able  to  borrow  on 
a  long  term  bond.  His  individual  transaction  was  a  small  affair 
in  the  immense  money  market,  and  although  he  offered  the  best 
security  in  the  world,  he  could  not  attract  investors  desirous  of 
purchasing  high-class  long-time  securities.  But  under  the  Farm 
Loan  Act,  all  of  these  individual  first  mortgages  are  accepted 
by  the  Land  Banks,  which  are  required  to  appraise  the  land 
mortgaged  and  to  ascertain  that  the  borrower  has  a  good  title, 
and  when  the  loans,  representing  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  land,  are  completed,  the  mortgages  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  called  a  Registrar,  who,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washington, 
authorizes  the  issuance  of  bonds  upon    the    security    of    the 
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mortgages.  The  bonds  are  issued  by  the  various  Land  Banks 
in  denominations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  and  each 
bond  contains  the  certificate  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commis- 
sioner, an  official  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  bond  is  regular  and  legal  in  all  respects  and  that 
it  is  non-taxable  by  federal,  state,  county  or  municipal  author- 
ities. Each  bond,  as  it  recites  on  its  face,  is  secured  by  United 
States  Government  Bonds  or  endorsed  first  mortgages  in  amount 
equal  at  least  to  the  bond. 

The  demand  for  these  bonds  exceeds  the  supply.  They 
have  attracted  and  have  been  sold  to  investors  large  and  small. 
They  are  firmly  established  in  the  markets  and  quoted  even  at  a 
premium  in  the  daily  papers,  and  their  sale  furnishes  a  constant 
and  abundant  supply  of  the  cheapest  funds  available  from  any 
source  for  farm  loan  purposes.  The  current  issues  of  bonds 
draw  four  and  one-half  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  normal  times  such  bonds  drawing 
four  per  cent  and  even  less  will  find  a  ready  market,  which  will 
result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  interest  rate  of  loans, 
or  increase  the  dividends  to  borrowing  farmer  stock  holders. 

That  interest  rates  upon  farm  loans  have  been  equalized  can- 
not be  doubted,  since  the  rate  of  five  and  one-half  per  cent  is 
applicable  to  loans  made  by  any  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  borrowers  from  other  agencies 
have  received  the  benefits  of  the  regulatory  effect  of  the 
system  owing  to  the  distinct  general  reduction  of  interest  rates 
manifested  almost  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Act. 
Conclusive  proof  of  this  fact  is  demonstrated  in  the  proportion- 
ate increase  of  rates  charged  by  private  agencies  following  the 
Land  Bank  increase  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  which  was  made 
necessary  by  conditions  in  December,  1917.  Interest  rates  at  the 
present  time  of  stringency  and  stress  due  to  the  great  world  war 
are  little,  if  any,  higher  than  in  normal  times  and  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  as  it  applies  to 
agricultural  credits  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
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System  may  be  credited  with  a  similar  accomplishment  with 
commercial  credits  generally. 

A  market  for  United  States  bonds  has  been  provided  in  the 
Land  Banks,  since  more  than  $7,000,000  of  Land  Bank  capital 
has  been  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  in  United  States  Certi- 
ficates of  Indebtedness,  and  the  Land  Banks  and  Farm  Loan 
Associations  are  available  at  all  times  either  as  Government 
depositaries  or  as  financial  agents  for  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral noteworthy  instances  of  Land  Banks  acting  as  financial 
agents  of  the  United  States  have  been  seen,  as,  for  instance, 
when  Congress  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  Department 
a  fund  of  $5,000,000  to  be  used  to  alleviate  a  serious  condition 
resulting  from  crop  failures  in  Montana,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  it  was  through  the  Land  Banks  that  the  fund  was  dis- 
bursed and  its  repayment  secured. 

The  farmers  of  many  European  countries  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  co-operative  farm  loan  systems  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Congress  was  so  tardy 
in  providing  a  similar  system  here.  Perhaps  our  boundless 
public  domain  was  the  deterrent,  in  that  the  need  for  intensive 
development  was  deemed  unnecessary,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
shall  not  be  exaggerating  in  stating  that  Uncle  Sam  has  at  last 
furnished  the  best  Eural  Credits  System  in  the  world.  The 
system  is  no  longer  on  trial.  It  is  established  and  proven.  The 
farmer  has  been  given  the  advantages  of  better  agricultural 
methods;  he  is  provided  with  money  at  actual  cost  to  equip 
and  develop  his  farm  or  to  buy  more  land ;  the  dread  of  mortgage 
foreclosures  is  past ;  he  enjoys  a  measure  of  financial  responsi- 
bility and  capability  which  has  freed  him  from  the  capricious 
fluctuations  of  the  money  market ;  and  he  supplies  the  investing 
public  with  an  investment  which  is  the  safest  in  the  world ;  bet- 
ter even  than  his  mortgage,  because  the  assets  of  all  of  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  are  behind  each  bond,  and  a  crop  failure  or 
drouth  in  one  section  of  the  country  would  not  have  the  result  of 
impairing  the  security  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds.    The 
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old  form  of  farm  mortgage  represented  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  farmer,  while  the  new  form  represents  progressive  develop- 
ment and  expansion.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  is  here 
to  stay.  The  Act  which  created  it  is  to  be  amended  and  simpli- 
fied as  time  goes  on,  so  that  its  benefits  may  be  extended.  The 
passage  of  the  Act  marks  an  epoch  in  successful  legislation. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE 
PHARMACIST 


* 


H.  C.  Newton,  Ph.  C. 
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J  HE  odor  of  perfumes  and  aromatic  drugs  pervades 
I  the  atmosphere.  It  is  nearing  the  end  of  a  winter  day 
in  a  country  drug  store.  Mr.  Druggist  is  adjusting 
the  window  shades  so  that  the  rays  of  the  next  morn- 
ing's sun  will  not  fall  upon  the  delicately  colored 
boxes  of  stationery  he  has  just  arranged.  Every- 
thing seems  in  readiness  for  the  morrow's  business. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  mad  scramble  at  the  door  and  the 

quiet  of  the  evening  is  broken  by  the  high  pitched  tones  of  five 

year  old  Mary  Jones : 

"Baby  Bobbie  has  the  croup  an'  is  chokin'  to  death  an' 
Doc  Jackson's  away  and  my  mama  says  for  you  to  come  quick 
an'  give  baby  Bobbie  suthin'  to  save  him." 

All  this  was  delivered  in  half  a  dozen  seconds,  and,  in  a 
minute,  Mr.  Druggist  is  hurrying  to  the  rescue  with  a  small  bot- 
tle of  syrup  of  ipecac  in  one  hand  and  Mary  hanging  onto  the 
other.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  Jones  family  was  happy  again 
and  Mr.  Druggist  was  on  his  way  homeward. 

A  change  of  scene, — the  same  odors  predominate,  and  we 
are  looking  in  upon  a  pharmacy  in  the  city.  Excitement  is  evi- 
dent. A  crowd  is  rapidly  gathering.  A  pedestrian  has  been 
struck  by  a  falling  chisel  that  slipped  from  the  hand  of  a  work- 
man, on  the  roof  above.  The  wounded  man  has  been  rushed  to 
the  nearby  pharmacy  and  now  Mr.  City  Pharmacist  is  administer- 
ing first  aid  until  a  physician  and  ambulance  arrive.  The  crowd 
admires  the  rapid  and  skillful  work  in  checking  the  spurting 
blood.  The  ambulance  arrives.  The  doctor  takes  a  quick  glance 
at  the  wound,  orders  the  patient  taken  to  the  hospital  and  leaves 
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with  the  remark  to  the  pharmacist,  "  Lucky  thing  for  him  that 
you  were  on  hand."  The  crowd  melts  away  looking  for  new 
things  to  appease  its  curiosity  and  Mr.  City  Pharmacist  returns 
to  his  prescription  counter. 

We  might  look  in  upon  hundreds  of  varying  incidents  of  a 
similar  nature  and  all  would  convey  the  same  idea  to  the  think- 
ing observer, — the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  pharmacist.  But, 
how  few  really  know  anything  of  the  training  received  by  the 
Graduate  Pharmacist.  He  is  the  one  professional  man  whom 
the  laity  may  and  do  consult  freely  without  the  fear  and  expec- 
tation of  having  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  good  advice  so  often  dis- 
pensed. This  is,  indeed,  a  real  service  too  little  appreciated  by 
the  public. 

In  order  to  become  a  Graduate  Pharmacist,  a  college  course 
of  at  least  two  years  duration  is  necessary.  This  is  the  minimum 
length  of  time  and  one  or  two  years  of  additional  study  are  most 
desirable  if  the  student  is  to  obtain  the  utmost  satisfaction  from 
his  work. 

The  subject  of  chemistry,  general  and  analytical,  organic 
and  inorganic,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course.  The 
pharmacy  student 's  knowledge  of  chemistry  differs  considerably 
from  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  "pure  science"  student 
and  many  times  this  will  account  for  his  success  in  the  role  of 
commercial  chemist.  The  difference  seems,  to  the  writer,  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  example :  A  i '  pure  science ' '  student 
was  asked  what  thoughts  came  to  his  mind  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  it  became  necessary  to  recall  the  properties  of  a  certain 
chemical  compound  and,  to  make  the  instance  specific,  mention 
was  made  of  calcium  carbonate.  His  answer  was,  "  Calcium 
carbonate, — CaCo3, — very  abundant  compound,  native  as  mar- 
ble, chalk,  and  a  constituent  of  dolomite, — used  in  large  amounts 
commercially."  The  same  question  was  asked  of  a  pharmacy 
student  and  his  answer  was,  "A  nearly  insoluble,  white  powder, 
occurring  commercially  in  two  forms, — one,  made  by  precipita- 
tion and  used  extensively  as  an  abrasive  agent  in  tooth  powders 
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and  similar  preparations;  the  other,  prepared  by  elutriation 
and  suitable  for  internal  use  as  a  soothing  coating  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  intestinal  irritations. "  It  is  a  fact  that  the  pharma- 
cist must  actually  know  his  chemicals  while  in  many  instances 
the  average  student  of  chemistry  only  knows  about  them. 

Included  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  chemistry  is  the  study 
of  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as  soaps,  perfumes,  glass- 
ware, etc.,  so  that  the  pharmacist  will  have  the  knowledge  that 
begets  enthusiasm  in  the  sale  of  such  products. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  drugs  employed  in  medicine  are 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  are  o'ften  collected  in  a  very 
crude  manner,  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  pharmacognosy  is 
essential.  Many  a  grocer  has  been  astonished  to  find  that  his 
neighbor,  the  pharmacist,  was  an  expert  in  selecting  spices.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  little  details  learned  in  pharmacognosy. 

Physiology  is  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges  of 
pharmacy  because  of  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  functions  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  body  before  the' subjects  of  " first  aid" 
and  pharmaco-dynamics  can  be  understood. 

Toxicology,  the  study  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  is 
another  necessity  and  puts  the  pharmacist  in  a  position  to 
readily  be  of  assistance  in  the  case  of  accidental  poisoning. 

The  pharmacist  should  know  all  of  the  above  mentioned  sub- 
jects and  then,  in  addition,  what  most  colleges  term,  in  their 
curricula,  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  technique.  These  sub- 
jects bring  into  practical  application  all  the  material  learned  in 
the  others  and  are  the  study  of  the  processes  by  which  drugs  are 
prepared  so  as  to  be  useful  medicines.  Dispensing  is  the  fine  art 
of  the  pharmacist  and  the  physician  and  pediatrician  owe  much 
to  the  skill  of  the  pharmacist  in  making  drugs  into  medicines 
that  are  pleasant  to  take  and  pleasing  to  look  upon,  as  well  as 
having  the  desired  therapeutic  action. 

There  are  many  occasions  where  the  physician  has  made 
his  diagnosis  and  knows  the  drugs  that  suit  the  condition,  but 
must  leave  it  to  the  pharmacist  to  compound  them  in  such  a 
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manner  that  there  will  be  no  dangerous  incompatibility  and  the 
finished  product  will  be  in  a  suitable  form  for  easy  administra- 
tion to  the  patient. 

The  pharmacist  is  seldom  a  deep  student  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage but  he  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
acquire  the  use  of  a  limited  vocabulary,  so  that  he  may  readily 
interpret  the  language  of  the  prescription. 

If  more  than  the  minimum  two  years'  course  is  taken,  the 
subjects  of  food  and  drug  analysis,  bacteriology,  and  uranalysis, 
are  studied  in  detail. 

There  is  not  a  subject  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  a  college 
of  pharmacy  which  does  not  directly  bear  upon  the  work  that 
the  student  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

All  of  the  foregoing  has  been  advanced  with  the  idea  of 
impressing  the  reader  with  the  many  services  rendered  by  the 
Graduate  Pharmacist  and  his  training  for  his  work.  No  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  before  the  graduate  pharma- 
cist becomes  registered,  he  must  also  have  had  two  years  ex- 
perience in  serving  the  public  in  a  drug  store. 

One  precaution  should  be  observed  by  the  reader  and  that  is 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  Registered  Graduate 
Pharmacist  and  the  Registered  Pharmacist.  The  latter  title 
merely  indicates  that  the  holder  has  been  around  a  store  for  a 
definite  period  and  has  passed  a  necessarily  incomplete  and  in- 
sufficient state  examination,  while  the  Registered  Graduate 
Pharmacist  has  had  all  of  the  training  enumerated  above.  In 
many  states  only  a  graduate  pharmacist  can  become  registered, 
but  Nebraska  has  not  yet  secured  the  advantage  of  such  a 
ruling. 


' i  About  every  branch  of  the  army  service  is  represented 
here,  there  being  1,025  graduate  dentists,  over  3,500  M.  D's., 
thousands  of  cavalry,  several  thousand  veterinarians,  signal 
corps,  evacuation  hospital  corps,  engineering  corps  and  many 
different  army  corps.  There  are  nearly  90,000  men  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park.  Camp  Greenleaf  where  I  am  stationed  is  only  one 
of  the  many  camps  which  make  up  Chickamauga  Park.  The 
course  which  dentists  are  receiving  is  conducted  by  the  most 
capable  men  in  America  and  I  know  each  and  every  one  of  us 
will  return  home  much  better  fitted  to  conduct  our  practices  than 
we  were  before.  We  are  all  glad  we  were  given  the  chance  to 
receive  the  training  we  are  getting.  While  in  college  our 
hours  were  from  9 :00  a.  m.  till  5 :00  p.  m.,  and  we  thought  that  it 
was  hard  work  but  now  I  see  where  college  life  is  a  snap.  We 
arise  at  5 :00  a.  m.  and  after  taking  physical  exercises  and  eating 
breakfast  do  nothing  all  day  till  7 :00  but  work  fast  and  furious. 
During  the  evening  the  bands  give  concerts  which  usually  last 
about  one  hour ;  from  that  time  till  9 :30  most  of  the  fellows  go 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C.  halls  where  they  can  do  their 
writing.  At  9 :30  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  in  his  respective 
barracks. 

Saturday  afternoons  and  all  day  Sunday  is  the  only 
time  during  the  week  that  we  can  leave  and  go  to  Chattanooga 
which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Chickamauga  Park.  It  is  now  about 
7 :30  p.  m.  and  I  just  returned  from  a  sight  seeing  trip  and  will 
try  to  describe  same  to  you.  Chattanooga  where  our  party 
started  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Tennessee, 
near  the  intersection  of  the  lines  between  that  state,  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  Chattanooga  is  famous  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
scenery.     To  the  southeast  Lookout  Mountain  towers  majest- 
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ically  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet  above  the  city,  and  on  its 
slopes,  in  plain  view  from  the  city  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  better  known  as  the  "Battle  Above  the  Clouds,' ' 
in  which  Hooker  and  Walthall  with  opposing  forces  engaged  in 
the  memorable  struggle  in  November,  1863.  From  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  the  vast  expanse  of  mountain  scenery  spreads  out 
in  all  directions,  and  with  the  Tennessee  river  winding  its  course 
through  the  valley  in  the  foreground,  makes  a  picture  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Next  we  went  over  to  St.  Elmo.  This  incline  is 
4,000  or  5,000  feet  long,  and  has  an  average  grade  of  35  degrees. 
Missionary  Ridge  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  is  six 
miles  in  length.  This  ridge  was  the  scene  of  the  assault  by 
Union  forces  under  Grant,  in  1863.  Another  scene  is  Orchard 
Knob,  which  was  the  site  of  Grant's  headquarters  during  the 
assault  on  the  ridge,  and  is  now  studded  with  a  group  of  fine 
monuments. 

We  also  visited  the  National  Cemetery,  owned  and  cared  for 
by  the  government,  which  covers  an  area  of  over  100  acres  and 
within  its  gates  over  14,000  are  buried.  The  Confederate  cem- 
etery, situated  on  east  Fifth  street  is  a  beautiful  spot  maintained 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy ;  within  its  boundaries  are 
buried  about  12,000  Confederate  soldiers  and  many  memorial 
tablets  of  bronze  bear  their  names.  Chickamauga  park  (of  which 
Camp  Greenbay  is  a  part),  ten  miles  south  of  Chattanooga,  is 
now  owned  by  the  government,  and  covers  an  area  of  more  than 
6,000  acres.  It  was  on  this  field  that  the  important  three-days' 
battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought,  and  which  was  recorded  as 
being  the  bloodiest  in  history.  The  park  is  kept  in  its  natural 
state,  many  of  the  old  farm  buildings  being  preserved  as  they  ex- 
isted during  the  engagement.  About  75  miles  of  fine  macadam 
roads  have  been  laid  out  reaching  all  points  of  the  reservation. 
Lines  of  battle,  spots  where  officers  were  killed  and  other  points 
of  interest  are  designated  by  tablets  and  monuments,  the  study  of 
which  can  be  followed  with  much  interest.  It  is  claimed  that 
Chickamauga  Park  contains  more  monuments  than  does  any  oth- 
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er  national  park  in  America.  The  Northerners  claim  the  reason 
for  all  these  monuments  is  because  the  armies  under  Gen.  Grant 
did  some  effective  work.  Last,  if  not  least,  the  largest  German 
internment  camp  is  located  here.  There  are  over  4,000  interned, 
many  of  whom  were  prominent  and  notable  men. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LIEUTENANT  H.  H.  HESS,  D.  D.  S.  1915, 
Dental  Co.  No.  1,  Camp  Greenbay,  Ft.  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 


"The  middle  of  August,  we  left  our  ' positions  in  support ' 
one  dark  night,  and  headed  for  the  front  line  trenches.  We  re- 
lieved the  other  outfit  about  midnight  and  we  all  ' stood  to'  till 
morning.  Then  we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  'No  Man's  Land.' 
Mon  Sec,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much,  lay  about  two  kilo- 
meters in  front  of  us  and  to  our  left,  while  a  big  valley  separated 
us  from  the  boche. 

Susebury,  where  the  first  battle  had  taken  place,  lay  in  the 
valley  between  us  and  Mon  Sec.  This  used  to  be  the  old  front 
line  of  friend  and  foe,  but  after  the  mix-up  in  April,  both  sides 
retired  out  of  the  valley,  and  so  when  we  arrived,  we  found  the 
Americans  on  top  of  one  hill,  and  the  boche  on  top  of  another, 
about  two  or  three  miles  apart. 

Things  went  easy  during  our  ten-day  stay  the  only  excitement 
being  in  night  patroling  in  No  Man's  Land,  which  is  the  most 
exciting  thing  in  the  world. 

We  were  relieved  on  the  tenth  night,  and  moved  back  to  our 
'reserve.'  Here  we  began  to  see  quite  a  change.  The  French 
were  moving  out  and  the  American  pep  had  started  to  work. 
We  worked  our  way  back  to  the  front  line  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  and  during  our  second  stay  we  noticed  the 
' Dutch'  were  getting  jumpy  and  sent  very  few  patrols  out  in 
No  Man's  Land  for  fear  of  them  being  captured,  or  shot  up 
by  the  Yanks. 

Back  in  the  ' reserve'  we  found  the  woods  jammed  with  guns, 
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wagons,  motor  trucks,  etc.,  going  to  the  front  areas.  And  during 
the  next  couple  of  weeks,  gun  after  gun  was  wheeled  into  place, 
until  they  almost  touched  wheel  to  wheel.  Back  in  the  woods 
great  naval  guns,  215  and  16  inches,  were  trained  on  Mon  Sec, 
while  the  country  was  literally  covered  with  piles  of  big  shells 
readv  to  be  shot. 

On  September  11th,  about  10  p.  m.,  we  took  over  the  front 
line  at  Fliry.  It  had  rained  quite  a  bit,  and  we  stood  in  water, 
ankle  deep.  At  12  o'clock  a  great  red  flare  followed  by  an  ex- 
plosion, was  shot  off  in  our  back  areas.  At  1  o  'clock,  hell  broke 
loose.  Every  gun  on  our  side  started  in  on  the  boche.  At  first 
the  bigness  of  it  all  made  me  shake,  but  soon  I  had  myself  in 
hand,  and  could  help  those  less  fortunate  over  there,  by  speaking 
words  of  encouragement. 

For  four  hours,  we  watched  the  artillery  wTork,  and  then  we 
went  over  the  top.  This  was  the  cue  to  the  machine  gunners, 
for  they  put  a  barrage  over  our  heads  to  keep  the  remaining 
boches  down.  I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  what  happened  during 
the  next  ten  days.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  we 
halted  and  dug  in  under  fire  from  Fritz's  guns.  During  this 
time,  a  fragment  from  one  of  the  shells  scratched  my  arm  a 
little  bit.  Instead  of  hurting  me,  it  put  me  in  a  mad  rage,  and 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  killed  the  whole  German  army,  if  they 
had  been  near  me. 

From  that  time  on  we  were  moving  back  and  forward  until 
I  was  gassed  in  front  of  Beney,  October  5.  I  was  sent  back  by 
ambulance  to  Base  45,  at  Toul,  later  sent  by  means  of  Red  Cross 
hospital  trains  to  Base  59,  at  Bernicourt.  There  I  stayed  until 
three  days  ago.  From  Bernicourt  we  went  to  Neuchatel  and 
Dijon  by  way  of  Chaumont,  which  is  G.  H.  Q.  of  the  American 
army  in  France.  Here  I  met  an  Omaha  girl,  a  Miss  Mathews, 
who  lives  on  Thirty-ninth  street.  I  am  now  at  Revigney.  This  is 
a  final  classification  camp.  Here  the  men  from  the  various 
divisions  are  collected,  and  then  sent  back  to  their  units  if  possi- 
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ble.    As  the  Eighty-ninth  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  occupation,  I 
don't  know  whether  I  will  be  able  to  get  back  to  them,  or  not. 

I  have  my  wound  stripes  on  my  right  sleeve,  and  in  ten 
days  I  will  get  my  first  service  stripes,  which  go  on  the  left 
sleeve. 

CHAELES  E.  BELMAN." 


"At  last  the  long  hoped  for  day  has  come,  when  Germany 
has  acknowledged  before  all  the  world  the  defeat  of  her  armies, 
and  with  that  the  failure  of  her  dream  of  '  Mittle-Europa. '  The 
terms  are  such  that  there  can  not  possibly  be  any  resumption  of 
hostilities.  It  should,  in  truth,  be  a  time  of  rejoicing  for  all  the 
world,  for  ideals  have  again  triumphed  over  brute  force,  democ- 
racy over  autocracy  and  honor  over  bestiality. 

Of  course  you  will  be  eager  to  hear  how  France  received  the 
news  on  the  day  of  victory.  'Le  jour  de  la  victorie,'  as  I  am  to  tell 
you.  About  11  a.  m.  of  November  11th,  Gertrude  (Miss  Cowell's 
working  companion)  and  several  of  the  French  girls  who  com- 
prise our  committee  came  rushing  into  the  entrepot,  where  I  was 
busy  giving  out  clothes  and  they  were  crying  'It  has  come!  The 
armistice  is  signed !  It  means  victory. '  Of  course  I  was  thrilled 
and  immediately  closed  the  warehouse.  The  news  had  been  read 
from  the  steps  of  the  prefecture  (corresponding  to  the  govern- 
or's mansion)  to  a  crowd  which  assembled  quickly  in  the  great 
open  square.  I  was  eager  to  get  out  and  see  every  one,  and  in 
some  way  give  expression  to  the  joy  that  swept  over  me. 

We  had  a  French  flag  which  we  had  not  put  up,  and  an 
American  flag,  which  we  took  back  to  decorate  our  hotel  where 
we  already  had  one  American  flag  out.  In  passing  a  hospital 
nearby  we  met  some  enthusiastic  poilus  who  went  with  us,  and 
who  served  as  standard  bearers  for  our  flags.  We  started  a 
parade,  for  as  we  marched  to  the  prefecture  we  were  followed 
by  crowds  of  children,  poilus,  and  the  people  of  the  town  singing 
the  Marseillaise  as  we  went.    Everyone  crowded  to  the  windows 
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and  shop  doors  as  we  made  our  triumphal  way  along  the  main 
street  which  was  already  aglow  with  flags. 

We  were  cheered  by  the  populace,  who  continually  shouted 
i  Vive  r  Anierique.'  We  went  as  far  as  the  statue  of  Lafayette 
and  there  disbanded.  So  you  see  I  can  always  remember  that  the 
American  Red  Cross,  in  the  persons  of  Gertrude  Spalding  and 
Mona  Cowell,  organized  the  first  victory  procession  in  Le  Puy. 
After  luncheon  we  wandered  here  and  there  taking  American 
flags  to  our  soldiers,  taking  pictures  of  the  happy  crowds,  and 
blowing  queer  noise  toys,  and  getting  ourselves  covered  with 
confetti. 

About  tea  time  we  went  to  our  office,  where  the  French  com- 
mittee had  arranged  a  fete  for  us.  There  are  no  lights  there,  so 
they  improvised  candles,  had  flags,  and  presented  Gertrude 
and  me  with  huge  bouquets  of  flowers,  tied  with  red,  white  and 
blue.  Several  French  officers,  one  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  joined 
in  our  gayety.  A  charming  French  lady  and  her  husband  acted  as 
chaperones.  They  covered  a  cake  with  rum  as  we  do  plum  pud- 
ding, and  we  drank  a  toast  to  France  and  America.  The  people 
here  are  like  children  in  their  complete  joy,  and  their  ability  to 
forget  in  a  moment  all  the  sorrow,  suffering  and  agony  of  the 
last  four  years. 

The  major  came  for  us  in  his  car,  and  we  went  off  in  great 
state  to  the  reception.  One  is  announced  by  a  pompous  butler 
with  almost  as  much  ceremony,  I  imagine,  as  a  presentation  at 
court.  The  French  take  themselves  very  seriously  on  some  oc- 
casions. 

All  the  world  of  Le  Puy  and  his  wife  or  wives  in  this  case, 
were  there,  and  later  we  were  ushered  in  state  to  the  banquet  hall 
and  placed  next  to  Monsignor  Sevegne  (the  bishop).  Finally 
we  had  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  major,  who  does  not  speak 
French.  The  prefect  made  an  excellent  little  speech,  paid  the 
allies  in  general  and  America  in  particular  a  fine  tribute  for  work 
well  done.    Then  he  proposed  a  toast  to  France,  which  we  drank 
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in  champagne.  I  have  never  seen  that  beverage  flow  so  gener- 
ously as  it  did  here  in  honor  of  the  great  day. 

The  prefecture  was  aglow  with  Venetian  lanterns  in  red,  and 
impromptu  candle  lighting  set  in  glasses  all  along  the  cornices 
made  the  scene  almost  as  effective  as  if  it  had  been  wired  elec- 
trically. Everywhere  there  were  French  flags,  and  those  of  the 
allies.  The  French  people  filled  the  cafes,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
there  was  no  drunkenness  or  unpleasant  hilarity.  Paris  must 
have  gone  mad  with  joy,  I  imagine,  and  London  would  be  almost 
as  wild.    I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  vou  did  at  home. 

The  day  following  the  celebration  the  French  people,  in- 
cluding a  committee  from  Espaly,  gave  the  American  Bed  Cross 
workers  and  others  a  dansant  at  their  hotel,  Custom  had  for- 
bidden dancing  for  four  years,  so  you  can  imagine  how  they  all 
loved  it,  and  how  they  did  dance !  First  we  had  tea,  then  toasts 
to  the  victorious  countries,  after  which  we  danced  a  real  waltz, 
and  then  the  queerest  square  dances — like  those  of  my  childhood 
days  at  dancing  school.  I  believe  they  called  those  dances  the 
Lancers.  Everybody  was  in  gala  attire,  and  girls  and  men  wore 
gloves. 

After  the  square  dances  all  joined  in  the  French  dances, 
which  we  had  to  be  taught.  The  elderly  people  entered  heartily 
into  the  spirit  of  things  and  were  better  dancers  than  the  young- 
er people.  The  young  men  danced  like  whirlwinds,  spinning 
around  in  the  most  breathless  manner,  and  as  a  finale  to  the 
evening  the  dancers  formed  a  chain  and  went  singing  up  to  the 
top  floor,  where  all  joined  in  the  Marseillaise.  This  is  a  custom 
observed  in  connection  with  special  fete  days.  Whole  families 
took  part  in  the  dancing  and  enjoyed  every  bit  of  the  entertain- 
ment intensely.  Everyone  was  so  happy  and  carefree  for  the 
time  that  it  resembled  a  children's  party. 

We  were  asked  for  dinner  as  guests  of  a  French  major,  who 
is  here  at  the  French  casene.  There  were  two  other  majors,  two 
captains,  a  lieutenant,  two  French  ladies  and  ourselves.  We 
had    the    usual    toasts,    and    the    'screamingest'  dinner  party. 
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Only  one  of  the  officers  present  could  speak  French,  a  young 
American  from  Arizona.  We  had  to  interpret  every  now  and 
then  for  someone,  and  it  was  really  a  beautiful  affair.  Gertrude 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  major  and  I  on  the  other  side,  and  we  are 
in  danger  of  having  our  heads  turned  if  all  this  distinction  goes 
on  much  longer  . 

After  dinner  we  had  the  inevitable  singing.  One  French 
woman  had  a  really  wonderful  voice  and  sang  selections  from 
Carmen.  Then  we  danced.  They  played  some  American  music, 
and  it  was  a  joy  to  dance  with  Americans  again. 

The  most  amusing  thing  of  the  whole  party  was  that  the 
French  major  asked  permission  to  kiss  the  American  major.  It 
is  apparently  the  highest  token  of  respect  among  the  French.  I 
suppose  our  highest  officials  have  been  deluged  with  kisses  in 
Paris. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1918. 


Somewhere  in  France,  September  7,  1918. 

Yellow,  green  and  azure 

Gleams  the  morning  sky, 
As  the  sun  resplendent 

Comes  o  'er  hilltops  high ; 
Beaming  o'er  the  valley  on 

Eipening  fields  below 
And  meandering  brooks  where 

Limpid  waters  flow. 

Larks  in  meadows  verdant, 

Wrens  in  leafy  nest 
Sing  their  simple  ditties 

Clearlv  and  with  zest; 
While  throughout  the  valley 

On  the  morning  air, 
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Faint  the  bells  are  sounding 

The  morning  call  to  prayer. 

Slowly  from  the  village, 

Awakened  now  from  sleep, 
Comes  the  quaint  old  shepherd 

With  his  flock  of  sheep. 
Every  man  and  woman 

To  his  duties  goes 
'Tis  the  glorious  daytime — 

Gone  is  sweet  repose. 

Now  isn't  that  a  silly  way  to  begin  a  letter!  "Consider 
the  source,' '  and  pardon  me  this  time.  The  thought,  if  any 
there  be  in  the  composition,  came  to  me  one  morning  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  when  another  private,  also  an  interpreter, 
and  I  saw  the  morning  dawn.  We  were  appointed  to  help 
billet  troops  coming  in  in  the  early  morning  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  attend  signal  school.  The  train  did  not  arrive  till 
long  after  it  was  due,  so  we  saw  the  night  replaced  by  the  day — 
and  a  wonderful  sight  it  was.  The  last  few  days  that  same 
picture  has  come  back  to  me  frequently.  The  result  is  that 
which  is  written  above,  and  was  composed  in  snatches  when 
there  was  little  or  no  business  in  the  office. 

We  have  quite  a  nice  office  with  a  pleasant  room  for  sleeping 
quarters  as  well.  In  our  living  room  we  have  a  fireplace,  a 
stove,  a  circular  table,  some  stools,  and  six  beds.  The  church  is 
one  block  away,  the  mess  hall  two  blocks  away,  and  a  little  mess 
of  our  own  in  our  living  room.  One  day  we  bought  some  eggs 
and  a  can  of  condensed  milk,  and  begged  some  bread  from  the 
cooks.  We  then  started  a  fire  in  our  stove,  got  the  regular  sup- 
per at  the  mess  place,  and  cooked  the  rest  of  our  meal  consisting 
of  fried  eggs  and  French  toast.  Over  the  toast  we  poured  some 
delightful  fruit  syrup.     It  surely  was  fine. 

It  is  quiet  in  the  office  tonight,  most  of  the  boys  being  at 
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the  movies.     The  band  gives  us  a  concert  almost  daily  so  we 
have  plenty  of  amusement. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  the  pies?  Well,  one  day  we  were 
sitting  in  the  office  when  one  of  the  officers  saw  a  couple  of  pies 
in  a  window  across  the  street.  He  called  me  and  asked  me  to  see 
if  the  lady  who  had  just  baked  them  would  sell  one.  She  sold 
me  one  for  a  franc  (18c)  and  I  ordered  another  for  the  officer 
that  afternoon.  The  men  said  the  pie  was  fine — it  was  a  hot 
plum  pie.  Yesterday  I  bought  two  chickens  from  her  for  two 
boys  I  know.  They  paid  19  francs  for  the  two  dressed  chickens. 
Eeally  the  pies  were  the  only  cheap  things  I  have  seen  since  I 
have  been  in  France,  except  talk  and  that  is  always  cheap. 

Some  days  it  seems  I  talk  with  the  French  almost  as  much  as 
with  Americans.  Now  I  go  to  the  laundress  with  some  one, 
now  it  is  to  give  the  French  information  they  desire,  again  it  is 
a  friendly  conversation  on  the  usual  subjects.  Then  daily  we 
receive  two  communiques  by  wireless  telling  in  French  the  war 
news.  This  I  translate  so  all  can  know  the  news  of  the  front  a 
full  day  before  we  see  it  in  the  newspapers. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  Privates  Kelley  and  Swanson.  Priv- 
ate Swanson  is  much  stouter  than  when  I  saw  him  in  Camp 
Mills — in  fact  so  stout  I  scarcely  knew  him.  Both  had  been  up 
to  the  front  and  were  back  for  a  rest.  Our  men  who  have  been 
close  to  the  front  or  at  the  front  where  they  live  in  dugouts 
are  always  anxious  to  get  back  to  it  after  a  day  or  two  of  rest. 

My  work  in  the  signal  headquarters  office  and  also  as  in- 
terpreter keeps  me  away  from  the  front  and  the  experience  of 
dodging  bullets  and  shrapnel,  and  of  living  in  dugouts,  so  I 
don't  know  how  it  would  be  to  be  there. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  funny  sight  I  saw 
the  other  day.  The  oats  had  been  harvested  and  brought  in 
bundles  to  the  large  barn.  The  old  Frenchman  took  the  bundles 
one  at  a  time  and  threshed  them.  How  did  he  do  it?  Our  whole 
office  force  could  tell  you  because  we  all  watched  him.  He  placed 
the  bundle  on  the  floor,  took  a  long  light  pole  with  a  small  piece 
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of  wood  about  a  foot  long  tied  to  one  end  of  it  by  means  of  a 
rope  probably  six  inches  long.  With  this  flail  he  beat  the  bundles 
of  oats  till  the  grain  was  threshed  out.  This  procedure  he  went 
through  till  all  the  oats  were  threshed  and  then  swept  up  the 
grain,  put  it  into  a  small  fanning  mill  and  separated  the  grain 
from  the  chaff.  These  particular  oats  had  a  black  hull  over  the 
grain. 

Had  red  beans  with  pork,  elbow  macaroni  with  tomatoes, 
bread  pudding,  bread  and  coffee  for  supper.  We  had  a  generous 
helping  of  real  cake  the  other  day  and  frequently  have  doughnuts 
and  a  sort  of  fried  cake  filled  with  prunes. 

PEIVATE  W.  R.  O'DONNELL, 

Hdq.  Co.  355  Infantry, 

A.  E.  F.,  Via  New  York. 


Major  A.  D.  Fetterman,  LL.  B.  1912,  who  is  with  the  Rain- 
bow  Division  marching  on  to  Coblenz,  writes  of  an  incident  of  his 
march  through  Belgium,  when  he  was  billeted  for  the  night  at 
the  home  of  the  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  the  Royal 
Belgian  College.    He  says  in  part : 

"They  were  hungry  for  news  from  America,  and  could  of 
course  talk  intelligently  about  Belgium.  They  served  wine  and 
tea  and  cakes  in  the  evening  and  insisted  that  I  remain  for  break- 
fast where  they  served  coffee  and  sugar  that  had  been  saved  since 
the  period  prior  to  the  war.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  they 
were  proud,  and  attempting  to  hold  their  heads  up  in  adversity. 
The  college  has  been  closed  for  some  time;  one  of  the  grown 
sons,  after  having  been  arrested  and  kept  in  jail  for  three  months 
while  trying  to  escape  to  join  the  Belgian  army,  was  giving  his 
time  to  a  relief  society :  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  family  income 
has  been  small  and  that  the  daily  living  has  been  quite  slim. 

"In  the  morning,  I  rustled  around  and  made  up  a  collection 
of  canned  beef,  hardtack  and  a  can  of  tomatoes,  a  can  of  syrup 
and  a  few  other  things,  including  several  sacks  of  Durham 
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tobacco  for  the  old  gentleman  and  presented  them  with  the 
explanation  that  in  America  we  present  bouquets  of  flowers  to 
our  friends,  but  that  no  flowers  being  available,  hoped  they 
would  accept  these  in  lieu  of  flowers,  as  souvenirs  of  the  visit 
of  the  Americans,  etc.  I  finally  got  away  after  having  to  shake 
hands  three  times  all  around.  I  found  a  Captain  Fetterman  bil- 
leted in  a  family  of  the  name  of  Muller,  who  used  to  live  in  Paw- 
nee City,  Nebraska,  and  later  at  Lebanon,  Kansas.  After  liv- 
ing in  America  twenty  years  they  returned  here  twelve  years  ago 
on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  their  daughter  who  was  born  in 
Pawnee  City.  There  is  also  a  young  lieutenant  here  by  the  name 
of  Peteet  whose  home  is  at  Pawnee,  so  I  found  him  and  took  him 
around  to  visit  the  family.  He  had  grown  up  after  the  family 
left  Nebraska,  but  they  all  knew  many  of  the  same  people  and 
had  an  interesting  visit. 

Our  division  of  approximately  20,000  men  is  billeted  in  the 
little  village  and  the  surrounding  country,  with  headquarters 
here.  The  villages  will  not  average  more  than  two  kilometers 
distance  from  each  other.  This  city  has  between  2,000  and 
3,000  people,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Mersch,  one  of 
the  thirteen  cantons  of  Luxembourg,  which  has  a  population  of 
20,000.  We  have  comfortable  rooms  here — except,  no  fires.  The 
people  burn  wood  when  they  burn  anything  at  all,  and  it  is  very 
expensive.  I  just  measured  the  length  of  some  nicely  cut  stove- 
wood,  and  found  the  shortest  one  seven  inches  and  the  longest 
one  barely  eight  inches  long.  It  is  considered  wilful  extrav- 
agance to  put  more  than  two  of  these  on  the  fire  at  one  time. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  big  forests  here  as  in  Ardennes. 
There  the  people  have  frozen  themselves  for  generations,  taking 
nothing  but  dead  wood  and  underbrush  from  the  forests,  while 
great  trees  were  growing  under  government  protection.  Then 
the  Germans  came  along,  cut  all  of  the  big  trees  and  shipped  the 
logs  to  Germany.  So  I  suppose  the  next  ten  generations  will 
freeze  while  the  forest  grows  again. ' ' 
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This  is  a  strange  old  world,  full  of 
THE  JOY  OF  WORK,     people  who  loathe  that  without  which 

life  would  be  dull  and  drab,  unevent- 
ful, unproductive,  unremunerative.  Indifferent  to  real  values, 
they  crave  idleness,  forgetful  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  misery 
and  mischief.  The  great  bugaboo  of  their  lives  is  work  before 
which  they  bow  down  like  slaves,  instead  of  grappling  with  it 
like  an  athlete  and  growing  more  fit  for  bigger  tasks.  Their 
attitude  condemns  them  to  mediocrity  and,  in  the  long  run,  spells 
failure. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  encounter  the  opposite  type, 
vigorous,  interested,  even  enthusiastic  over  work,  eager  for 
the  day  to  start,  reluctant  to  quit  when  the  day  is  done.  These 
are  the  doers,  the  leaders,  the  children  of  light  who  loathe  idle- 
ness quite  as  much  as  their  short-sighted  brothers  hate  work. 
Success  seems  veritably  to  lie  in  wait  for  men  of  this  progressive 
type  who  fling  themselves  with  reckless  abandon  into  their 
tasks,  keen  for  combat  with  untoward  circumstance,  eager  for 
puzzles  to  solve,  ready  always  for  the  big  adventure  of  factory, 
or  store,  or  office,  or  field.  They  win  because  they  deserve  to; 
their  attitude  toward  work  compels  success. 

Nor  are  they  of  the  gloomy  type  ever  ready  to  blame  fortune 
for  the  difficulties  encountered.  They  live  on  trouble,  grow 
strong  wrestling  with  adversity  and  ultimately  emerge  into  a 
leisure  which  they  use  for  tasks  put  by  in  the  hurly-burly  rush 
of  insistent  first  duties.  For  them  the  joy  of  living  is  enhanced 
by  the  joy  of  work. 

Of  this  class  is  Mr.  Gordon  Selfridge,  the  great  London 
merchant  who  set  up  in  the  British  metropolis  many  years  ago 
its  first  department  store.    An  American,  imbued  with  American 
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ideals,  full  of  American  push  and  contempt  for  commercial  stag- 
nation, he  commenced  his  experiment  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  chorus  of  ridicule  and  long  before  he  had  gotten  well  under  way 
was  condemned  to  failure  by  wiseacres  who  knew  he  could  not 
overcome  the  English  custom  of  conducting  its  retail  mercantile 
business  through  individual  shops.  He  was  doubtless  too  busy 
to  pay  much  attention  to  these  uninvited  wails  of  despair  and 
eventually  success  crowned  his  efforts.  It  is  therefore  interest- 
ing to  learn  from  his  recently  published  book,  "The  Romance 
of  Commerce, "  the  attitude  which  he  maintains  toward  his 
business.  "If  any  house  is  to  continually  grow  and  develop," 
he  says,  * '  and  not,  like  the  tree  to  stop  after  reaching  a  certain 
size,  but  to  keep  on  growing  greater,  finer  and  more  splendid, 
the  head  of  such  a  house  must  make  of  the  business  a  great  game 
which  he  loves  for  the  game's  sake  and  never  tires  of  playing. 
The  cold  profits  in  pounds  sterling,  in  dollars,  in  francs,  or 
marks,  must  represent  simply  the  counters  in  the  game — desir- 
able in  themselves  but  not  the  only  prize.  Just  as  the  scientist 
finds  his  greatest  joy  in  discovering  new  formulas  and  is  not 
ready  to  stop  and  do  nothing  after  finding  the  first,  so  the  mer- 
chant studies  and  experiments  in  new  fields  of  development,  new 
methods,  new  ideas,  new  formulas. 


#  #  * 


The  great  merchant  must  be  a  world  man  and  not  a  local 
man.  He  must  be  in  touch  with  all  the  world  commerce,  but  he 
must  enjoy  the  continual  gaining  of  fresh  knowledge.  If  this 
is  irksome,  is  disagreeable  work  rather  than  a  happy  occupa- 
tion, he  is  poorly  fitted  for  his  cast.  *  *  *  The  fact  is,  many  peo- 
ple are  going  through  their  daily  duties  too  much  because  they 
think  they  must,  rather  than  because  they  love  to,  but  the  man 
who  approaches  business  with  a  joy  for  the  work  becomes  a 
very  much  more  difficult  competitor  than  one  who  does  his  work 
because  he  has  to,  and  flees  from  it  the  first  moment  he  can." 

Comment  is  superfluous.  The  student,  the  professional  man, 
the  mechanic,  who  revels  in  the  joy  of  his  work  must  succeed  and 
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best  of  all  while  winning  his  way  to  the  top,  he  will  have  main- 
tained a  normal  attitude  toward  his  work  which  will  have  made 
him  a  constant  inspiration  to  his  fellows.  The  hagglers,  the 
grouches,  the  chronic  kickers  will  be  busy  explaining  their  fail- 
ure ;  the  worker  need  not  explain  his  success — it  is  self-evident 
and  there  is  no  secret  about  the  method  by  which  it  was  achieved. 


Among  the  holiday  visitors  at 
the  University  were  the  following 
former  students,  who  were  spend- 
ing a  brief  furlough  at  their  homes 
in  Omaha :  Major  Karl  Connell, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine ;  Lieutenant  Harry  V.  Burk- 
ley,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Lieu- 
tenant James  W.McGan,  School  of 
Fire,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  Priv- 
ate Val  Roche,  Camp  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia; Sergeant-Major  Mark  J. 
Ryan,  Camp  Dodge ;  Lieutenant 
Grove  Baldwin  of  the  Navy; 
James  H.  Macaulay,  Ensign's 
School,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois ;  Lieu- 
tenant Harry  Robinson,  Texas  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  School ; 
Lieutenant  Wm.  P.  Kelley,  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky. 


Lieutenants  Wm.  J.  Adams, 
George  Boland  and  Ralph  H.  Kast- 
ner  have  resumed  their  studies  at 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
after  serving  as  military  instruct- 
ors for  various  S.  A.  T.  C.  units. 


Earl  Cobler  a  senior  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  died  on  Friday, 
January  3rd,  of  pneumonia.  De- 
ceased was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  sick  but  a  few 
days.  The  remains  were  taken 
to  his  home  in  Long  Pine,  Nebras- 
ka, where   the   funeral  was  held 


on  Sunday,  January  5th.  Mr. 
Cobler  made  his  home  in  Omaha 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose E.  Romig,  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Law.  The  young  man 
was  very  popular  among  his  class- 
mates and  faculty  members. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  has  been  doing  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  France  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  writes  Omaha  friends  that 
they  have  added  a  canteen  and 
hospital  section  to  their  work. 
Miss  Cowell  has  done  considerable 
stretcher  work  lately. 


Sergeant  John  McDonough,  a 
former  Arts  College  student,  who 
has  been  in  France  for  several 
months  with  the  marines,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  He 
made  the  return  trip  on  the 
Martha  Washington,  the  ship  on 
which  President  Wilson  sailed  to 
France. 


J.  J.  Fenton,  who  spent  the  past 
two  years  in  the  College  of  Arts, 
and  who  has  been  at  Camp  Fun- 
ston  since  August,  was  seriously 
injured  in  a  railroad  wreck  in 
Oklahoma  on  Christmas  eve,  while 
on  his  way  to  spend  a  short  leave 
with  relatives.    He  is  now  recov- 
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ering  in  the  Chickasha,  Oklahoma, 
hospital. 


Donald  J.  Robinson,  LL.B.  1918, 
who  is  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  Navy  at  Goat  Island,  was 
a  recent  visitor  at  the  University. 
He  spent  the  holidays  at  his  home 
at  Walnut,  Iowa. 


Lieutenant  Chester  L.  Morgan, 
LL.  B.  1917,  has  lately  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Captain,  ac- 
cording to  word  received  by  Oma- 
ha friends.  Captain  Morgan  has 
been  spending  a  short  leave  in 
Nice,  while  convalescing  from 
wounds  received  in  action  late  in 
October. 


Lieutenant  Edward  J.  Robins, 
LL.  B.  1915,  who  is  stationed  at 
Getsner  Field,  Louisiana,  spent  a 
brief  furlough  at  his  home  in  Fre- 
mont recently.  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ins has  made  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  flights  and  has  had  but 
one  accident.  His  machine  was 
smashed  but  he  was  unhurt.  His 
record  height  is  fifteen  thousand 
feet. 


Following  is  the  schedule  for 
the  'Varsity  Basket  Ball  Squad, 
as  announced  by  Coach  Mills : 

Doane,  at  Omaha. 
Drake,     at     Des     Moines     and 
Omaha. 

South  Dakota  at  Vermillion  and 
Omaha. 


Morningside,  at  Morningside 
and  Omaha. 

Trinity,  at  Sioux  City  and 
Omaha. 

Simpson,  at  Omaha. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan,  at  Univer- 
sity Place  and  Omaha. 

Great  Lakes,  at  Omaha. 

Camp  Dodge,  at  Omaha. 

Camp  Funston,  at  Omaha. 

Coe,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Omaha. 

Cotner,  at  Omaha. 


The  World-Herald,  in  its  issue 
of  December  19,  1918,  thus  sums 
up  the  University's  record  for 
1918  in  the  field  of  athletics : 

"Creighton  athletic  fans  are 
pointing  to  1918  as  a  record  year 
— when  the  University's  team  in 
all  lines  of  athletics  have  not  been 
once  defeated.  Principal  colleges 
and  army  camps  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States  appeared  on  Creigh- 
ton's  schedules,  but  not  once  did 
they  win. 

The  1918  basketball  season  was 
by  far  the  crowning  success.  The 
team  had  no  equal  in  the  entire 
west.  Many  of  those  who  saw  the 
Blue  and  White  basket  tossers  in 
action  claimed  that  they  were  the 
class  of  all  the  basketball  teams 
in  the  United  States. 

The  name  of  Charlie  Kearney 
will  remain  forever  in  the  memory 
of  Creighton  students.  Kearney 
sprang  up  from  the  " wilds"  of 
South  Dakota  to  a  position  on  the 
Blue  and  White  squad.  No  mat- 
ter who  the  Creighton  team  was 
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playing,  Kearney  was  always  ex- 
pected to  give  good  account  of 
himself  in  the  final  score.  "  Chuck' ' 
did,  and  every  contest  found  him 
the  star  of  the  fray.  Kearney  nev- 
er had  an  equal  in  this  section  of 
the  country  and  those  who  have 
witnessed  his  playing  have  no 
doubt  that  he  could  land  a  place 
on  the  All-American. 

But  Kearney  was  not  the  only 
factor  that  insured  a  successful 
basketball  season.  Coach  Tommy 
Mills,  'the  grand  old  man  of  clean 
sports,'  is  given  the  credit  for 
turning  out  a  team  that  made  such 
a  wonderful  showing.  Mills  had 
a  wonderful  bunch  of  players  to 
choose  from,  but  they  had  to  learn 
to  work  together,  and  this  is  just 
where  Tommy  Mills  proved  his 
worth.  The  result  was  that  the 
Creighton  quintet  displayed  un- 
paralleled team  work. 

In  the  football  season  Creighton 
had  a  good  team  but  never  had  a 
chance.  The  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza was  responsible.  Out  of  the 
scheduled  eight  games,  five  were 
called  off  because  of  the  prevailing 
situation.  The  rules  of  the  stu- 
dent army  training  corps  prevent- 
ed a  game  with  Marquette  Uni- 
versity which  promised  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  local  season.  In 
the  three  games  played  Creighton 
scored  107  points  to  their  oppon- 
ents' 7.  Their  goal  line  was 
crossed  only  once. 

Never  in  Creighton  football  his- 
tory had  such  a  team  of  gridiron 


warriors  been  assembled.  But  out 
of  the  gloom  of  the  hard  luck  sea- 
son there  arises  the  thought  that 
the  same  team  will  be  on  hand 
next  season.  A  schedule  fitting 
for  such  a  team  is  now  being  ar- 
ranged. 

Baseball  was  discarded  at 
Creighton  during  the  year  because 
there  were  no  other  college  teams 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Out- 
side of  an  intercadet  company 
athletic  meet,  no  track  events 
were  carried  on  at  the  Blue  and 
White  school." 


R.  Leo  Beveridge,  Arts  1919, 
arrived  in  Omaha  from  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  New  York,  the  latter 
part  of  December  to  spend  a  thir- 
teen-day furlough  with  his  par- 
ents. Since  his  enlistment  in  the 
naval  service  Mr.  Beveridge  has 
been  overseas  six  times  and  has 
spent  three  months  in  study  to- 
ward an  ensignship.  He  will  go 
from  here  to  the  Municipal  Pier 
Training  School,  Chicago,  where 
he  will  teach  navigation  and  sea- 
manship to  navy  boys. 


Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  a  former 
Arts  man,  who  has  been  in  the 
purchasing  department  of  the 
Army,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, has  received  his  discharge, 
and  returned  to  Omaha  early  in 
the  month. 


P.  P.  Murray,  Law  1919,  who 
left   his   position   as   chief   clerk 
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of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  go  into  ser- 
vice, has  been  discharged  and  has 
resumed  his  work  at  the  Commer- 
cial Club.  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
stationed  at  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Maryland. 


T.  J.  McGuire,  LL.  B.  1914, 
formerly  city  prosecutor  for  the 
City  of  Omaha,  has  returned  home 
from  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he 
was  stationed  for  several  months 
with  border  troops.  Mr.  McGuire 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  June,  1918. 
He  will  resume  the  practice  of  law 
in  Omaha. 


Dr.  Edward  B.  Gillespie,  who 
has  served  as  lieutenant  in  the 
medical  corps  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  has  been  discharged 
and  has  located  at  Fullerton,  Ne- 
braska. Lieutenant  Gillespie  was 
located  at  Silver  Creek,  Nebraska, 
prior  to  his  entering  the  service. 


The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Colbert  on  the  occa- 
sion of  memorial  exercises  for  the 
late  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  McGuig- 
gan,  LL.  B.  1917,  at  his  home  at 
Winnebago,  Minnesota.  Lieuten- 
ant McGuiggan  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion on  September  24th. 

1 '  I  make  no  attempt  to  minimize 
the  blow  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  family  whose  brave  member 
we  honor  today.  I  only  point  the 
way  to  Him  who  bore  all  things 


for  us,  and  recall  His  invitation 
*  Come  to  me  all  you  who  labor  and 
are  heavily  laden  and  I  will  re- 
fresh you.' 

The  presence  in  uniform  of  the 
members  of  the  Home  Guard  and 
of  their  worthy  chaplain  and  of  so 
many  friends — to  which  I  refer 
with  the  liveliest  sense  of  gratitude 
— speaks  the  mind  and  reveals  the 
heart  of  the  entire  community. 

Lieutenant  Robert  McGuiggan 
was  born  here — the  first  native 
son  of  Winnebago  to  win  an  Of- 
ficer's commission  in  the  great 
American  Army.  From  his  in- 
fancy to  his  gallant  death  upon 
the  field  of  glory  he  attracted 
more  than  usual  attention.  There 
was  that  something  about  him, 
about  his  play,  his  boyish  pranks, 
his  student  life,  his  work,  his  filial 
and  fraternal  affection,  his  spirit- 
ual allegiance,  that  bore  the  un- 
mistakable mark  of  true  nobility. 
A  high  school  graduate,  a  stu- 
dent of  St.  Thomas  College,  a 
graduate  in  law  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, he  had  just  completed  the 
foundation,  broad  and  deep,  on 
which  to  build  an  honorable,  up- 
right, useful  career.  That  he 
would  have  so  builded,  all  who 
knew  him  are  well  agreed.  Yet 
were  it  given  to  him  to  enjoy  a 
life  full  of  years ;  were  it  given  to 
him  to  realize  to  the  full  his  high- 
est ambitions  and  his  fondest 
hopes,  at  the  end  he  would  not 
stand  out  as  he  does  today  re- 
vealed in  the  imperishable  glory 
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which  forever  guards  his,  the  war- 
rior's deeds — his,  the  warrior's 
death. 

To  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
McGuiggan,  your  country's  flag 
was  always  precious.  Your  noble 
father  promptly  responded  to  its 
call.  Proudly  and  valiantly  he  de- 
fended the  flag  on  many  a  gory 
field.  Unselfishly  he  placed  his  life 
between  the  flag  and  danger  from 
the  beginning  to  the  victorious 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  peace,  no 
less  than  in  war,  his  warm,  gen- 
erous, Celtic  heart  beat  ever  true 
to  Old  Glory.  In  death  he  rested 
serenely  within  its  sheltering 
folds. 

Three  sons,  as  fair  and  as  prom- 
ising, as  loved  and  as  loving  as 
ever  jeweled  a  Christian  home, 
were  your  hearts'  offering  to  the 
flag  when  the  definitely  aimed 
plans  of  a  most  powerful  enemy 
sought  to  destroy  it.  Two,  in 
God's  great  Providence,  shall  re- 
turn to  you.  One — were  I  to  con- 
sult his  brothers  they  would  eager- 
ly bid  me  say — the  fairest  of  them, 
fell  where  he  fought,  with  his  face 
to  the  foe,  befitting  an  American 
soldier.  The  supreme  measure  of 
devotion  he  paid  to  the  flag  and 
for  the  flag.  He  comes  not  back 
again.  But  henceforth  the  flag 
he  loved  more  than  his  life  holds 
for  you  a  hallowed  meaning  which 
your  own  hearts  alone  can  inter- 
pret. 

Does  not  the  pure  white  upon 


the  flag  tell  you  how  much  he 
gave  to  keep  it  so?  Do  not  the 
bright  red  stripes  upon  it,  those 
beams  of  morning  light,  take  on 
for  you  a  more  radiant  glow  be- 
cause of  his  rich  red  blood  that 
bathes  them?  Do  not  the  glorious 
stars  upon  the  flag,  as  they  beckon 
us  ever  onward  and  ever  upward, 
shine  for  you  with  a  sheen  they 
get  from  him?  Does  not  its  field 
of  azure  blue  forever  whisper  to 
your  hearts,  He  was  true  to  me 
unto  death. 

The  flag  still  lives,  thank  God, 
and  he  who  gave  his  life  that  it 
should  live,  still  lives  in  it.  He 
comes  back  to  you  in  it.  He  speaks 
to  you  through  it — speaks  with  an 
eloquence  far  transcending  hu- 
man tongue;  speaks  a  message 
laden  with  courage  and  hope  and 
pride  and  joy  that  needs  must  fill 
your  heart  to  overflowing. 

You  have  not  lost  a  son.  You 
have  gained  a  hero.  Upon  him 
are  turned  the  worshipful  eyes  of 
humanity's  best.  In  the  hearts  of 
all  lovers  of  freedom  his  worth  is 
forever  enshrined.  His  memory 
twines  round  our  hearts,  shutting 
out  whatever  is  base,  inspiring  the 
valor  and  manhood  we  honor  in 
him. 

You  are  worthy  parents  of 
worthy  sons.  It  is  given  to  you  to 
be  worthy  parents  of  a  hero.  May 
a  hero's  reward  from  the  Great 
Captain  of  all,  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  be  his  portion  forever." 
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Dr.  Harry  H.  Hess,  D.  D.  S. 
1915,  was  married  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine O 'Grady  at  Dawson,  Ne- 
braska, on  Wednesday,  January 
8th.  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Hess  will  be  at 
home  at  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  the 
Doctor  having  been  discharged 
from  military  service  and  having 
returned  to  his  practice  at  that 
place. 


P.  F.  Kennedy,  A.  B.  1904,  who 
has  been  in  service  since  early  in 
1917,  has  lately  been  commisioned 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery. For  the  past  several  months 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  has  been  lo- 
cated at  Fortress  Monroe. 


Mr.  Francis  E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B. 
1916,  has  received  his  discharge 
from  the  aviation  section,  and  has 
returned  to  Omaha.  He  is  located 
with  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Schall 
&  Howell. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Kel- 
ler, formerly  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  who  was  recently  cited  for 
bravery  in  action,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
Colonel  Keller  is  the  second 
Creighton  man  to  be  elevated  to 
this  rank  recently. 


Mr.  Fred  W.  Messmore,  LL.  B. 
1912,  who  has  been  in  the  Officers 
Training  School  at  Camp  Pike, 
Arkansas,  has  been  discharged 
from  service  and  is  spending  some 


time  with  his  parents  in  Omaha 
while  convalescing  from  a  serious 
attack  of  influenza  followed  by 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Messmore  will 
resume  his  law  practice  at  Be- 
atrice, Nebraska. 


Lieutenant  Theodore  E.  Nelson, 
A.  B.  1913,  who  has  been  located 
at  Fort  Omaha  as  assistant  adju- 
tant for  some  time,  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  an  aero- 
plane flight  with  Lieutenant  Sim- 
mons of  Fort  Crook.  He  encircl- 
ed the  city  twice  at  an  altitude  of 
2,500  feet. 


Lieutenant  Frank  Hamilton,  M. 
D.  1917,  and  Lieutenant  Harry  C. 
Smith,  M.  D.  1901,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  the  base  hospital  at 
Fort  Riley,  have  been  discharged 
and  have  returned  to  their  prac- 
tice, the  former  at  Thermopolis, 
Wyoming,  and  the  latter  at  Glen- 
dale,  California. 


Word  has  been  received  in  Oma- 
ha of  the  death  of  Sergeant  Alfred 
L.  Gauvreau,  Ph.  G.  1915,  who 
died  of  pneumonia,  following  an 
attack  of  influenza,  in  an  overseas 
hospital  on  November  12th.  Ser- 
geant Gauvreau  had  been  in  ser- 
vice since  May,  1917,  and  had  been 
in  France  for  about  a  year.  He 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 


Mr.  Arthur  Rosenblum,  LL.  B. 
1912,  has  been  appointed  deputy 
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county  attorney  under  County  At- 
torney A.  V.  Shotwell. 


Lieutenant  F.  I.  Stuart,  M.  D. 
1908,  who  since  graduation  had 
been  located  at  Independence, 
Missouri,  until  his  enlistment  in 
1917,  has  received  honorable  men- 
tion. Lieutenant  Stuart  is  a  son 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Stuart  of 
Walnut,  Iowa.  Speaking  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  the 
Independence  (Missouri)  Exam- 
iner, in  a  recent  issue  says : 

"Lieutenant  F.  I.  Stuart,  until 
a  few  months  ago  a  practicing 
physician  with  offices  in  the  Clin- 
ton Building,  has  already  won  fine 
distinction  in  active  service  on  the 
other  side. 

It  was  in  connection  with  an  at- 
tack by  an  Australian  Division  up- 
one  the  Germans  on  the  nights  of 
July  28th  and  29th.  A  report  of 
the  attack  made  by  the  command- 
er of  the  Australians  addressed  to 
the  colonel  of  the  American  divi- 
sion, makes  the  following  highly 
complimentary  reference  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Stuart  and  his  associ- 
ates : 

'I  beg  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  great  assistance  rendered 
to  this  division  in  the  evacuation 
of  wounded  on  the  29th  inst.  by 
Lieut.  F.  I.  Stuart  and  his  bearer 
subdivision. 

Lieut.  Stuart  rendered  particu- 
larly good  service  and  his  associa- 
tion with  this  unit  gave  great 
pleasure  to  us  all.' 


In  transmitting  a  copy  of  this 
report  to  the  proper  authorities, 
the  American  colonel  adds  this 
note: 

'It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
note  that  the  services  of  the  med- 
ical department  of  this  division 
have  been  of  such  high  character 
as  to  be  commended  by  our  allies. 
It  is  directed  that  this  memoran- 
dum be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  department  of  all  or- 
ganizations \ ' 7 


David  Kline,  Ph.  G.  1917,  who 
took  part  in  the  last  great  battle 
of  the  war,  has  been  recommended 
for  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  Private  Kline  has  been 
serving  with  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  341st  Machine  Gun 
Company.  He  went  to  France 
with  the  Eighty-ninth  Division. 


Dr.  Clement  L.  Martin,  M.  D. 
1916,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Mayo  Foundation  at  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  spent  the  holiday  vaca- 
tion with  his  parents  in  Omaha. 


Eugene  Leahy  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  has  been  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  'Varsity  football  squad 
for  next  year.  Mr.  Leahy  has 
starred  as  fullback  for  the  past 
two  seasons  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  fullbacks  in  the  Miss- 
ouri Valley. 


The   United  States    Compensa- 
tion  Commission  has  named  the 
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Creighton  Memorial  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  as  the  Omaha  hospital  in 
which  federal  employes  will  be 
treated  when  injured  in  the  line 
of  duty. 


The  Creighton  High  School 
basketball  team  opened  the  sea- 
son by  defeating  the  team  of  the 
Fiftieth  Balloon  Company  from 
Fort  Omaha,  by  a  score  of  14  to  10. 
The  game  was  played  in  the  Uni- 
versity Gym  on  December  20th. 


Lieutenant  Leo  McShane  and 
Lieutenant  Arthur  McShane,  both 
formerly  of  the  Arts  College  spent 
the  holidays  at  their  home  in 
Omaha. 


Miss  Mary  Furay,  sister  of  Guy 
V.  Furay,  A.  B.  1900,  Charles 
Furay,  A.  M.  1904,  and  J.  Harry 
Furay,  A.  B.  1898,  died  at  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  December 
15th,  of  Spanish  influenza.  Miss 
Furay  had  gone  to  St.  Louis  to 
visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Leo  Daily, 
and  was  stricken  with  the  disease 
shortly  after  her  arrival.  The  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Omaha, 
and  the  funeral  held  from  St. 
John's  Church  on  December  17th. 
Interment  was  made  in  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher  cemetery. 


on  Monday,  December  23rd,  after 
a  week's  illness.  Six  weeks  prior 
to  his  death  Major  DeLanney  was 
assigned  as  chief  medical  officer 
at  Fort  Des  Moines.  He  was  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  was  born 
at  Liege,  Belgium,  coming  to 
America  with  his  parents  when  he 
was  four  years  old.  Major  De- 
Lanney was  very  popular,  both  in 
private  practice  and  in  the  army, 
and  his  death  will  be  mourned  sin- 
cerely by  hundreds  of  people  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity S.  A.  T.  C.  Unit,  in  whose 
welfare  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested. 

The  Major's  funeral  was  held  in 
Omaha  on  December  29th,  with 
interment  at  Forest  Lawn. 


Major  Emil  L.  DeLanney,  M.  D. 
1901,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Fort 
Crook  Hospital,  died  at  the  Fort 
Des  Moines  hospital  of  influenza 


First  Lieutenant  Waldo  E.  Shil- 
lington,  Law  1918,  was  killed  in 
an  aeroplane  accident  in  France 
on  December  7th. 

Lieutenant  Shillington  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  was  a 
junior  in  the  College  of  Law  at  the 
time  of  his  acceptance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Officers  Training  Camp 
at  Fort  Snelling  in  May  1917.  He 
completed  the  course  in  the  first 
training  camp  and  was  assigned 
for  further  instruction  in  avia- 
tion at  the  second  camp.  After 
completing  the  work  at  Snelling, 
he  was  sent  to  the  aviation  train- 
ing school  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
where  he  won  his  commission. 

After  a  few  days  leave  of  ab- 
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sence,  spent  in  Omaha,  he  went  to 
England  and  a  short  time  before 
his  death  flew  across  the  English 
Channel  to  France  in  the  machine 
in  which  he  was  later  killed. 

Lieutenant  Shillington  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  was  very  popular  at  the  Uni- 
versity, not  only  in  his  classes  but 
in  football  and  musical  circles  as 
well.  He  was  very  much  interest- 
ed in  the  institution's  welfare  and 
took  an  active  part  in  training 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  men  last  spring 
shortly  before  leaving  for  over- 
seas. His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by 
both  faculty  and  fellow  students, 
who  find  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  he  died  as  he  lived — 
full  of  energetic  devotion  to  a 
task  worth  while. 


Major  Karl  Connell,  who  made 
three  years  of  his  medical  course 
in  the  University,  subsequently  fin- 
ishing at  Columbia  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
visited  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with  his  father  in  Omaha. 
During  the  war  Major  Connell 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
American  Army  through  his  "Vic- 
tory Gas  Mask"  and  its  predeces- 
sor the  "Connell  Gas  Mask."  Ma- 
jor Connell  had  become  an  in- 
structor in  surgery  at  Columbia 
University  after  his  graduation 
from  that  institution  and  had  in- 
vented a  number  of  instruments 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  giv- 
ing  of   anasthetics,    among  these 


instruments  being  the  Connell  An- 
astheto  Meter  and  the  Connell 
Ether  Vaporizer.  He  was  thus 
specially  equipped  by  his  experi- 
ence for  the  important  work 
which  he  did  upon  the  gas  masks 
used  by  our  Armies. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the 
Base  Hospital  Unit  system  adopt- 
ed by  the  Red  Cross  and  was  on 
General  Pershing's  staff  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  although  he 
had  been  sent  back  to  America  in 
August  under  Pershing's  orders  to 
perfect  the  Victory  Mask,  to  meet 
an  attack  expected  from  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  1919  campaign  with 
a  new  form  of  smoke  gas. 

Major  Connell  had  served  in 
1916  with  the  New  York  State 
Troops  as  Brigade  Surgeon  on  the 
Mexican  border,  and  there  became 
known  to  Pershing. 

Major  Connell  expects  to  be  dis- 
charged soon  from  military  ser- 
vice and  will  resume  his  practice 
and  his  laboratory  work  at  Colum- 
bia University. 


Lieutenant  Carl  0.  Goll,  whose 
pharmaceutical  studies  were  inter- 
rupted two  years  ago  by  the  call 
of  military  duties,  has  been  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice. Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Goll 
were  recent  visitors  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy 


Ryle  W.  Danielson,  stationed  at 
San  Francisco  in  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital Training  School,  anticipates 
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an  early  release  from  the  hospital 
service  and  will  return  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  to  continue  his 
studies. 


W.  J.  Havey,  Ph.  G.  16,  recent- 
ly returned  from  Camp  Punston, 
will  locate  in  Utah  after  a  brief 
visit  in  Wood  River,  Neb. 


C.  M.  Maloney,  Ph.  G.  '18,  has 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Beaton 
Drug  Company  of  Omaha.  He 
had  reached  the  position  of  "top" 
sergeant  when  he  received  his  re- 
lease from  Camp  Dodge. 


The  leaders  of  the  classes,  in  all 
subjects,  during  the  first  term  at 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  were 
Ira  A.  Wright  of  Beatrice  and  Miss 
Pine  Wagner  of  Omaha. 


William  R.  Murray,  Ph.  G.  '18, 
has  returned  from  the  Officers 
Training  School  at  Camp  Meade 
and  is  located  in  Beatrice,  Ne- 
braska. 


Herman  C.  Smith,  Ph.  G.  1908, 
of  Ainsworth,  Nebraska,  died  at 
Gordon,  Nebraska,  on  October 
22nd,  of  influenza.  Mr.  Smith  took 
an  active  part  in  fighting  the  epi- 
demic in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  and  it  was  while  engaged 
in  this  work  that  he  contracted 
the  disease. 


Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Florence 


Long  and  James  W.  Arnoldi, 
which  took  place  on  December 
26th.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Father  Borer  of 
the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
Mr.  Arnoldi  is  a  former  Arts  Col- 
lege student,  and  Mrs.  Arnoldi  is 
a  sister  of  J.  Clifford  Long,  who, 
prior  to  his  entering  the  Navy, 
was  active  in  athletic  and  literary 
circles  at  the  University. 


Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Silver, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  recently  won  his 
commission  in  the  Field  Artillery 
Officers  Training  School  at  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky,  has 
received  his  discharge,  and  spent 
a  few  days  in  Omaha  enroute  to 
his  home  in  Butte,  Montana. 


Lieutenant  Cromer  C.  Coady, 
M.  D.  1918,  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Annap- 
olis, Maryland,  spent  the  holidays 
with  his  mother  in  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Robert  J.  Webb,  LL. 
B.  1911,  head  of  the  Depot  Bri- 
gade band  at  Camp  Funston,  has 
been  discharged  from  service,  and 
will  resume  the  practice  of  law  in 
Omaha. 


Dr.  James  A.  O'Neil,  former 
Creighton  football  star  and  quart- 
erback on  the  Camp  Dodge  foot- 
ball team,  returned  to  his  home  at 
2607  Bristol  street  Monday.  He 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Dodge  dur- 
ing the  past  five  months. 
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Colonel  Charles  Keller,  a  former 
student  in  the  Arts  College,  who 
was  recently  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  has  been  further  hon- 
ored by  being  recommended  for 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  recom- 
mendation : 

"  169th    Infantry    Brigade    Head- 
quarters, 
France,  November  10th,  1918. 
From :    Commanding  Officer. 
To:    Commanding   General,   80th 

Division,  Am.  E.  F. 
Subject :     Recommendation    for 

Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
1.     It  is  recommended     that 
the   Distinguished   Service    Cross 
be    awarded   to    Colonel    Charles 
Keller,  317th  Infantry. 

2.  Mrs.  Charles  Keller,  1807  N. 
Palmetto  Ave.,  San  Antonio. 
Texas. 

3.  During  the  operations  of 
November  2nd  to  November  6th, 
from  IMECOURT  to  north  of 
BEAUMONT,  FRANCE. 

4.  Colonel  Keller,  during  the 
advance  of  his  regiment,  by  his 
thoughtlessness  of  self,  calmness 
and  excellent  tactical  judgment, 
was  a  constant  inspiration  to  his 
command  and  enabled  it  to  main- 
tain its  position  as  the  point  of  the 
Corps  advance.  He  maintained  his 
advanced  regimental  P.  C.  with 
his  attacking  battalion  and  was 
almost  constantly  under  fire.  This 
extreme  forward  position  was  not 
the  result  of  unthinking  reckless- 
ness, but  of  cool,  deliberate  pur- 


pose, for  handling  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  his  regiment  and  con- 
trolling the  lateral  extension  of 
his  line  rendered  necessary  as  the 
front  of  the  Divisional  sector  in- 
creased from  3%  kilometers  to  6V2 
kilometers,  with  the  corresponding 
extension  of  the  regimental  sub- 
sector. 

He  followed  the  front  line  into 
BEAUMONT  and  remained  there 
from  about  11 :00  a.  m.,  November 
5th,  to  the  moment  of  the  relief 
of  his  regiment  on  the  morning  of 
November  6th,  during  an  almost 
continuous  machine  gun  fire  and 
artillery  fire  of  high  explosives 
and  gas  shells,  during  which  time 
his  front  line  was  for  several  hours 
about  300  yards  in  front  of  the 
town.  His  presence  there  was  of 
great  assistance  in  steadying  the 
line  and  handling  the  situation 
created  by  the  French  civilians 
gathered  in  the  town. 

EDMUND  A.  BUCHANAN, 

Lieutenant   Colonel,   Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
R.  C.  Hogan, 
1st  Lieut.  Inf.,  U.  S.  A., 
Adjutant. 


5  ? 


Colonel  Thomas  Lanphier,  who 
is  with  the  American  forces  in 
France,  has  recently  recovered 
from  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. 


Lieutenant  Emmett  F.  Harmon, 
LL.  B.  1914,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned  at   Fort   Crook   for   some 
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time,  has  recently  been  appointed 
judge  advocate  of  the  Tenth  Di- 
vision at  Camp  Funston.  Lieuten- 
ant Hannon  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  his  home  in  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Lentz,  A. 
B.  1914,  who  graduated  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  medical  in  1918, 
and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Pike, 
has  been  released  from  service. 
Lieutenant  Lentz  will  shortly  as- 
sume charge  of  the  dispensary  at- 
tached to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 


President  Robert  S.  Slagle  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota 
was  the  guest  of  Rev.  Father  Mc- 
Menamy  the  first  of  the  month. 


A  letter  from  Father  Kane,  of 
the  Arts  College  faculty,  dated 
December  11th,  states  that  he  had 
just  rejoined  his  train  at  Verdun, 
after  a  seven  days'  leave  spent  in 
the  south  of  France. 


Father  R.  M.  Kelly,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  department  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association  in  Chica- 
go. He  was  present  also  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges. 


Lieutenant  Denver  B.  Brann 
who  has  been  connected  with  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  Unit  at  the  University, 


has  been  appointed  commandant 
of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Creighton. 


Father  Corboy  writes  from  Ger- 
many that  he  is  accompanying  the 
89th  division  to  its  destination  in 
the  occupied  territory. 


Lieutenant  Patrick  W.  Mc- 
Crann,  M.  D.  1918,  of  the  Navy 
medical  corps,  who  was  seriously 
ill  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  is 
at  Acme,  Wyoming,  recuperating 
from  his  illness. 


Lieutenant  Frank  C.  Yates,  A. 
B  1908,  was  married  recently  to 
Miss  Bessie  Joist  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Lieutenant  Yates  has  been 
discharged  and  has  resumed  his 
practice  of  Law  in  Omaha.  He  has 
been  in  the  aviation  service. 


The  basketball  season  at  the 
University  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day evening,  January  11th,  when 
Creighton  defeated  the  Doane 
Tigers  before  a  large  crowd  of  en- 
thusiastic rooters.  The  World- 
Herald  for  January  12th,  contains 
the  following  account  of  the 
game : 

"Creighton  52,  Doane  24. 

Without  seeming  effort,  Creigh- 
ton opened  the  1919  basketball 
season  by  overwhelming  the  Doane 
' Tigers, '  last  year's  Nebraska  Col- 
lege champions,  in  a  one-sided  con- 
test last  night  at  Creighton  gym. 

As  usual,  'Chuck'  Kearney  was 
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the  star  of  the  game.  Kearney 
caged  a  total  of  ten  baskets,  twen- 
ty points,  for  the  blue  and  white. 
Kearney's  reputation  appeared  to 
be  well  known  by  the  boys  from 
Crete,  for  every  time  the  reliable 
'Chuck'  started  toward  the  Creigh- 
ton  basket  with  the  ball  no  less 
than  three  of  the  'Tigers'  sought 
to  block  him.  But  Kearney  evaded 
all  his  opponents,  and  with  all  of 
his  cunning  he  steadily  increased 
the  Creighton  score. 

Coach  Mills  has  discovered  a 
find  in  Harold  Wise,  the  Creighton 
right  forward,  who  shared  honors 
with  Kearney  by  also  making 
twenty  points  for  his  team.  Wise 
is  a  new  man  at  Creighton,  this 
being  his  first  appearance  in  a  blue 
and  white  uniform.  Time  and 
again  he  swooped  through  the 
Doane  guards  for  easy  baskets. 
Wise  handles  himself  well  and  his 
shooting  is  accurate.  Creighton 
supporters  consider  him  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  championship  blue 
and  white  quintet. 


Doane  put  up  a  good  fight,  but 
was  outclassed  in  every  depart- 
ment. Dredla  and  Andrews  were 
the  stars  for  Crete  team,  Dredla 
making  all  his  shoots  from  the 
center  of  the  floor. 

The  first  half  ended  with  the 
blue  and  white  on  top  by  a  score 
of  26  to  9. 

In  a  preliminary  game,  Second 
High  A  of  Creighton  High  School 
swamped  Second  High  B,  24  to  11. 

The  score : 

CREIGHTON 

F.G.  F.T.  T.F.  P.F.  Pts. 

Wise,  r  f    10  0  2  1  20 

Condon,   If    4  0  0  0  8 

Kearney,  c   10  0  0  0  20 

Vandiver,  r  g   1  0  0  0  2 

Mulholland,   lg    1  0  1  0  2 

Moonan,  rg   0  0  0  0  0 

Wilson,    If    0  0  0  0  0 

Custer,  rf  0  0  0  0  0 

Serr,    c    0  0  0  0  0 

Totals 28       0       2       1        62 

DOANE 

F.G.  F.T.  T.F.  P.F.  Pts. 

Andrews    (C),  rf    4  1  0  0  9 

Dredla,  If   0  0  0  0  8 

Johnston,   c    1  1  0  0  3 

Brown,   rg    1  0  0  0  2 

Mains    lg    0  0  0  0  0 

Haylett,    c    1  0  0  0  2 

Totals 11       1       0       0        24 

Referee — Mulligan,  Nebraska.  Timekeeper 
— Paul  Murphy.  Scorer — Professor  Mahoney. 
Time  of  halves — Twenty  minutes." 


